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X.— SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
SQUIRE'S TALE. 

Among unfinished stories the Squire's Tale holds a promi- 
nent place. Milton, in a familiar passage, lamented its 
fragmentary condition,* and all other lovers of good literature 
have shared his regret. Two persons have attempted to 
finish the tale "half told." Spenser's completion is well- 
known.^ Well known, and somewhat notorious, too, is the 
laborious ambition of John Lane.^ His dull lines, having 
neither anything in common with Chaucer nor any native 
worth, can be of only curious interest to students of literature. 
They but remind us that the story of "Cambuscau" will 
never be wholly told. 

I. 

The fragmentary condition of the Squire's Tale makes 
very difiicult the task of establishing its source. So far, at 
least, the patient thought of scholars has met with slight 
reward. Professor Skeat proposed a connection with Marco 

1 Milton, 7/ Penseroso, 109 ft. : 

" Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Gamball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canaee to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride." 

'Faerie Queene, Book IV, Canto li, st. SO, to end of Canto III. This, 
perhaps, should not strictly be called a completion, as Spenser took up only 
one of the threads which Chaucer had let fall. 

'John Lane, OorUinuatinn of Chaucer's Squire's Tale, ed. by F. J. Fumi- 
vall, Chaucer Society, 1887. 
346 
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Polo,' and Dr. Brandl constructed an ingenious allegory as 
the true foundation of the story .^ Professor Manly has at 
least shaken confidence in Skeat's theory,* and Professor 
Kittredge has cleared away Brandl's obstruction from the 
path of research, affirming at the close of his searching 
criticism in Englische Studien, that, " for all that appears to 
the contrary, the world has been right for the last five 
hundred years in regarding the Squire's Tale as nothing 
more or less than a romance." * 

Although the source of Chaucer's romance is far from 
discovery, a number of analogues have been collected. Most 
of these are contained in Mr. Clouston's substantial Magic 
Elements in the Squires TaJe.^ We are safe in saying that 
Chaucer never knew the greater nujnber of Mr. Clouston's 
stories, although the like of some of them may have come to 
his attention. The Cliomad^, in some form, he probably 
did know. Professor Skeat refers to this long romance of 
Adenfes le Roi, but presents no extended comparison between 
Chaucer's story and that of the French minstrel.* Mr. 
Clouston, on the other hand, summarizes the CliomacUs, 
indicates the main points of difference between the two 
poems, and concludes that these differences could not have 
been " merely fortuitous." ' 

There is an antecedent probability that Chaucer knew 
the Cliomad^ story. The romance was in vogue during the 
fourteenth century. Allusions to it are found in Froissart 
and in the poems of Chaucer's friend Eustache Dcschanips.^ 

• Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, m, 470 ff. ; v, 371. 

' Englische Stvdim, xil, 161 ff. ' Pvbls. of M. L. A., xi, 349 fi. 

* Englische Stvdien, xm, 1 fi. 

' Cliaucer Society, 1889 (Lane, CorUinualion of Chaucer's Squires Tale, Paxt 
II). 
'Oxford Chaucer, m, 475 f. 

' Lane, CorUinnaiion of Chauea's Squires Tale, Part II, 382 ff. 
' Histoire litteraire de la France, XX, 718. 
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This antecedent probability that Chau<3er knew the CUomadis 
is strengthened by the fact that its author, Adenfes le Roi, 
was once honored by an English king. In British Museum 
MS. No. &965, is the following entry: — " Firmaeulum 
aureum pretii lx s. datur per Ricardum vidulatorem regis, 
nomine regis, Adoe menestrallo comitis Flandriae, apud 
Gand, vni die novembris." The entry was found in a 
statement of expenses of Edward the First of England by 
M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, who concluded from it 
that Aden^s was still living in 1297. Edward the First, 
who had affianced one of his sons to Philippine, daughter 
of Adenfes' patron, Gui de Dampierre, count of Flanders, 
went to Flanders in 1297 to help the count against his 
over-lord Philippe le Bel, king of France. The accounts 
of Edward's household tell us that the king was at Ypres on 
the fifth of November, where two minstrels were admitted 
to the honor of giving him proof of their talent. Three 
days later the king was at Gand, where he gave to Adenfes 
the firmaeulum aurewm, mentioned in the royal accounts.* 
The facts that Edward thus honored Adenfes and that the 
poet was a minstrel in the family of his daughter-in-law, 
might well be considered as strengthening in England the 
popularity of the CUomadM. If so, Ghaucer, though he 
wrote his poem almost a century later, would have been the 
more likely to have known the story. 

Another romance, written in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century and closely resembling the CUomadis, deserves 
our attention. It is the Miliacin by Girard of Amiens.^ 
The romance, as a whole, is still in manuscript, although 
excerpts have been published by Stengel' and Keller.* 

^Andr^ Van Hasselt, Li Boumana de CUomadia, par Aedenes li Eois, 2 
vols., Bruxelles, 1865; i, rviff. 

• Hiatoire Utthaire de la Frcmee, ZZXI, 171 ft. 
" Zeitschri/tfurromaniaehePMlologie, x, 460 fi. 
^Bomvart, 99 fl. 
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Grober supposes that Girard wrote the poem for Marguerite, 
daughter of Philip the Bold, at the instance of some knight 
who was acquainted with Adenfes' CUomadis through a 
" blosse Nacherzahlung." ' Chauvin,' Tobler,' and Paris,* 
on the other hand, think that Girard and Aden^ were 
indebted to a common source, Chauvin holding that this 
source was a Spanish poem printed with an old Spanish 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights, and Paris 
thinking that, it was an abridged French form of a Spanish 
oral version. 

Whichever of the above views is accepted, the MUiacin is 
of interest in connection with the English poem. Here, as 
in the case of the ClSomadis, there are points of contact with 
England. Girard dedicated his Escanor to Eleonore, wife 
of Edward the First. Moreover, he shows in that story 
such familiarity with the topography of England as to 
warrant the supposition that he once resided at the English 
court.* Granted this, his poems were probably well known 
in England fifty years before Chaucer was bom, and the 
MUiacin, closely resembling the CUomaMs, may have done 
something to strengthen the popularity of the story in Chau- 
cer's country. 

What I have said of the association between Adenfes and 
Girard and the English court may be gratuitous. Chaucer, 
who was a hungry reader, would probably in any case have 
known romances which were well liked across the channel. 
But I would not only show that Chaucer probably knew the 
Gliomadis story, but would further seek to explain why he 
selected a tale which, in itself, did not seem to attract him. 

' Qrundrag, 2, 787 ff. 

' Pacolet et Us MUle et une NuUs, Walloma, Jarwier-Fivrier, 1898, 5 S. 
* Zeitaehr^JuT Tomanische Philologie, Xi, 421 ff. 

^Bomaniof 27, 325 S. (Review of Chauvin, Pacolet et lets MiUe el une 
ifuits). 

'Grober, Orundriss, 2, 786. 
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He may well have chosen the story of the cheval dejust, not 
simply because the favle was famous, but because AdenSs and 
Girard, though dead for almost a hundred years, were still 
remembered at the English court. Just which version of 
the story Chaucer followed, and to just what extent he 
changed that version, are questions yet to be answered. For 
the present it may be of interest to indicate the points of 
similarity and difference between the English fragment and 
the French romances, and then to point out some noteworthy 
associations of the CUomadis story with magic elements 
found in the Squire's Tale but not appearing in the narrative 
proper of either the CMomadls or the MUiadn. 

Assuming on the part of my reader an acquaintance with 
the Squires Tak, I shall give a brief summary of the 
GUomadhs: — Marcadigas, son of Caldus, king of Sardinia, 
marries Ynabele, daughter of the king of Spain. They 
have one son, Cl6omad6s ; and three daughters, Elyador, 
Feniadisse, and Marine. Marcadigas is visited on his birth- 
day, May the first, by three kings : Melocandis, king of 
Barbary ; Baldigans, king of Armenia ; and Crompart, king 
of Bugia. They bring rich and curious gifts : Melocandis 
gives a golden hen and three golden chickens, capable of 
walking and singing ; Baldigans, a man of gold, who blows 
a golden trumpet at the approach of treason ; Crompart, a 
horse of ebony, which is governed by pins. In return for 
these gifts the three kings ask the three daughters of Marca- 
digas in marriage. Elyador and Feniadisse are well pleased, 
because to their lot have fallen the handsome knights, Melo- 
candis and Baldigans. Marine, the most beautiftd of the 
daughters of Marcadigas, is, on the contrary, sorely grieved, 
because Crompart, who wishes to marry her, is marvellously 
ugly. Turning in distress to her brother, Cl6omadfe, she 
begs him to deliver her from the loathsome knight. The 
prince takes his sister's part, and, in quarrelsome mood. 
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tells Crompart that his horse is no good. "Try it," says 
Crompart. C16omad^, mounting, turns a pin which sets the 
horse flying through the air. The prince, unacquainted with 
the use of the pins, is unable either to guide or to stop his 
steed. 

ClfomadSs hastens over the country until by persistent 
experiment he has learned the mechanism of his horse. He 
then alights upon a tower, and, passing through a trap-door, 
finds his way to a chamber in which the fair Clar6mondine 
is asleep. As soon as she awakens, he declares his love for 
her ; but shortly after he is taken by the lady's angry father. 
Condemned to death, he asks the privilege of dying upon 
his horse. The request is granted ; but no sooner has the 
prince mounted than he makes off. He proceeds to the court 
of Seville, where the marriages of Melocandis and Baldigans 
are celebrated. Crompart, in the meanwhile, had been 
banished, and resided in the neighborhood of Seville attend- 
ing the sick. 

Soon after his sisters are married, Cleomadfes sets out to 
obtain Clar6mondine. He succeeds without difficulty in 
finding her and in bringing her back to Seville. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he leaves her outside of the city while he 
goes to prepare for her arrival. Crompart finding Clar6- 
mondine pretends that he has been sent to escort her into 
the city. They mount upon the horse and Crompart carries 
her away for the satisfaction of his lust and his revenge. 
The rest of the romance recounts the various adventures of 
Cl^madSs in recovering ClarSmondine and in bringing her 
back to Seville. 

One incident in these adventures is worthy of special 
comment. Cl6omad6s, having directed his search toward 
the kingdom of Tuscany, comes to a castle, where he asks 
hospitality. After he has been well received he is told that 
a strange custom prevails at that castle : every man enter- 
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tained there should the following morning either leave his 
arms and his horse behind or should singly engage two 
brave knights. Cl6omad6s chooses the latter alternative and 
next morning engages the two knights. He is victorious.^ 

The points of difference between the CUomadis and 
Chaucer's story are numerous and obvious. In CUomadis 
three kings come to the king of Seville, and in return for 
their three gifts ask his daughters in marriage ; in Chaucer 
one knight from " the king of Arabie and Inde " brings to 
the king of Tartarye four gifts, asking nothing in return. 
Moreover except in one instance the gifts are different. In 
GUomadis they are : a horse of ebony, a golden man with 
a golden trumpet, which he blows at the approach of treason, 
and a golden hen with three golden chickens. In Chaucer : 
a horse of brass, a magic mirror, a magic ring, and a magic 
sword. The names, too, of places and persons are wholly 
different in the two stories. In the CUomadh, moreover, 
there is nothing corresponding to the incident of Canacee 
and " the falcon per^rine." 

On the other hand the occasion is in each case a birthday 
feast with the making of gifts. In each there are : a magic 
horse, operated in like manner, although of different mate- 
rial ; a present which has the virtue of discovering treason, 
although Chaucer's mirror is more useful than the golden 
man in that it discovers treason in love as well as treason 
against the state. Moreover the following passage seems to 
point to some such adventures as those of Cl6omad6s and 
Clar^mondine : 

"And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 
How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 
For whom ful ofte in greet peril he was, 
Ne hadde he ben holpen by the stede of bras." ' 

1 GUomadis, 9486 fl. ' Squire's TdU, 655 ft. 
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Besides, this other passage may allude to the contest with 
the two knights at the castle of the discourteous custom : 

' 'And after wol I speke of Cambalo, 
That faught in listes with the bretheren two 
For Canacee, er that he mighte her winne." • 

Notwithstanding, then, many points of difference between 
the CUomadhs and the Squire's Tale, I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Clouston that the similarity of the two stories is 
not " merely fortuitous." 

What has been said for the Cliomad^s may, for the most 
part, be said for the Miliaoin. There are, indeed, obvious 
particulars in which Girard's romance differs from Adenfis'.^ 
The names are wholly different ; the scene of the MMiaein 
is laid in Asia ; the three visitors to the king of the Grande 
Ermenie are clerks, not kings ; ^ the figure with the trumpet 
is made of brass and the trumpet of silver ; moreover the 
figure is to be placed over the gate of a city or of a castle, 
where it will sound the trumpet whenever anyone enters. 
There are, too, many divergencies in the incidents. MSliacin, 
taken captive by C61inde's father, does not as ClfemadSs in 
the same situation ask for the privilege of dying upon his 
horse, but proposes to fight five warriors and for this purpose 
asks for his horse. Moreover, there is in the MMiaein after 
the hero's first return to Ermenie a long episode, to which 
nothing corresponds in the CUmnadis. There is in the 
Meliacin a contest with a giant Rob§ron, corresponding to 
C16omad6s' contest with the two knights at the castle of the 
discourteous custom. These are only a few of the differ- 
ences between the Meliacin and the CUomadis. They are 
sufficient, however, for our purpose. The setting of the 

^ Squire? s Tale, 659 £f. 
' Hwtoire liu^aire, xxxi, 183 ft. 

' In the Arabian Nights story they are sages. Lane, Arabian Nights, il, 
464. 
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M&iadn is, like that of the Squire's Tale, Eastern ; on the 
otlier hand the contest with "the bretliren two" does not 
appear. 

II. 

The interest of the CUamadis and the MUiaein as ana- 
logues to the Squire's Tale would, of course, be enhanced, 
if we could account in some measure for the divergences 
between the French romances and Chaucer's story. With 
this in view I shall indicate some associations of the ClSo- 
madis with magic elements, found in Chaucer but jiot 
appearing in the stories of AdenSs or Girard. 

Corresponding to the figure with a trumpet we find in the 
Squire's Tale a magic mirror. With this magic means of 
discovering treason Chaucer must have been more familiar 
tlian with that employed by the French romancers. It is 
similar to Virgil's mirror, which is described in Gower's 
CJonfessio Amantis,^ and in the English metrical version of 
the Seven Wise 3f osiers.' The piece of poetical machinery 
appears to have been well known ; whereas the man with 
the trumpet was at least not common. There are, moreover, 
two allusions to mirrors, magic in one case and not magic in 
the other, which may lead to an explanation of the gift to 
Canacee. Their interest largely consists m their association 
with the CMomadis. They are to be found iu Adenes' 
poem itself, and in Froissart's L'Espinette AmoureiiseJ 

The writer of the Cliotnad^, speaking of the magic gifts, 
says : " People sometimes ask how such things, of which I 
have told you, can be done. Do you know what I tell 

' Confcsxio Amaniis, Book v, 2031 S. 

^ Weber, ni, 2'Ae Secyn Sage«, 2070 fl. 

' L'Espinette appears to have been written before November, 1373. Com- 
pare £« Jolt Buimm, 443 ff. (n, 14) with ii., 859-60 (n, 26). See Eny. 
Stvd., XXVI, 327-9. 
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them ? I say that negromancy is a very wonderful clergy ; 
for one has done many a marvel with it." The poet then 
indulges in a long digression in which he tells of the wonders 
of Virgil. First comes the story of two castles founded 
upon two eggs in the sea ; then an account of Virgil's bath 
which gives healing to the sick ; of a horse of metal upon a 
pillar, by being tied to which sick horses were cured. After 
narrating these wonders the poet continues : — "At Rome, in 
truth, Virgil made a very much greater thing ; for he made 
there a mirror from which one could know well, by the 
reflection in it, if any subject planned treason against Rome." 
Then follow the stories of a mouse of brass, which kept all 
mice out of Naples, and of Virgil's fire, near which was an 
archer, made of copper. On his forehead was written in 
Hebrew : " If any one strikes me, I shall shoot." One day 
a man struck the figure, which forthwith shot an arrow into 
the fire, extinguishing it. There is, further, the account of 
four men of stone, representing the different seasons ; as the 
seasons changed they passed from one to another a large 
brass apple. 

This passage occurs in the Cliomadis where the poet is 
describing the gifts presented to king Marcadigas.^ As it 
has a two-fold interest I quote it at length. In the first 
place we have here the magic mirror that reveals treason. 
Then, too, it will be noticed that most of Virgil's images are 
made of metal : the horse upon the pillar, the mouse, the 
archer, tlie apple. If Canacee's mirror may be traced 
directly or indirectly to the stock of Virgil's wonders, may 
we not find there also a reason for the horse of brass, 
instead of AdenSs' horse of wood?* 

Another association of a mirror with the Oliomadis appears 

1 Clecmadls, 1639 ff. 

' In the English prose Virgil there is actually a magic horse of copper. 
See Thorn, Early Prose Romances, li, x. 
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in Froissart's L'Espinette Amourevse. At line 700 of this 
poem the knight asks his lady what she is reading. " It is 
called Clgomadte," she answers, " I shall read of it to you, 
and you will tell me how you like it." She then reads, 
while the knight is busy studying her conventional charms. 
Somewhat over 1650 lines further on' — not so far, as dis- 
tances are reckoned in romances — ^the hero determines to 
cross the sea that he may restore his health. Before he 
leaves his lady, however, she gives him a mirror. When 
far away, he is once looking in this mirror. Thinking how 
often it has reflected the face of his love, he seems to see 
her. On another occasion he puts the mirror under his 
pillow, goes to sleep, and sees the loved one in his dream. 
In his sleep he says, " This a phantom ! by no means ; " 
and then recalls a story of Papirus and Ydorfe, which 
Froissart is pleased to attribute to»Ovid. At line 2583 ff. 
we read : — 

" Se Diex me gart, 
Je vodroie qu'il peui'st estre 
Que je ressamblasse le mestre 
Qui fist le mireoir S, Bomme 
Dont estoient veil li homme 
Qui chevauyoient environ. 
Se le sens avoie ossi bon 
Que cils qui le mireoir fist, 
En cesti ci, par Jhesu Crist, 
En quelconques lieu que j'iroie 
Ma dame apertement veroie." ' 

Scheler, in his edition of Froissart, suggests that the poet 
here recalls the passage which I have already quoted from 
the CUomad^? If so, and even if a magic mirror were not 
one of the gifts in any form of the CUomadis story, Chaucer, 
who very probably knew Froissarf s poems, might have 

> Cleomadi$, 2382 ff. ' I! Espinetie, 2583 ff. 

'M. Aug. Scheler, (Euvres de Fromart, Bruxelles, 1870, i, 384. 
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associated these lines with the CUomadis; especially since 
that romance had been previously mentioned by name in 
L'Espinette. Certainly the passage in which Froissart prettily 
describes the lover going to sleep ^vith the mirror under his 
pillow, as well as the pleasing narrative of Papirus and 
Ydor6e, would have served to impress the mirror fiction 
upon Chaucer's mind. Yet we need not rest our case for 
the Froissart passage solely on these grounds. There are 
more definite reasons for connecting the passage in L'Hspindte 
with the Squire's Tale. 

Before advancing these reasons I need to present two 
quotations from Chaucer's poem. The first will be found at 
line 132 ff. :— 

" This mirour eek, that I have in myn houd, 
Hath swich a might, that men may in it Bee 
When ther shal fallen any adversitee 
Un-to your regne or to your-self also ; 
And openly who is your freend or foo, 
And over al this, if any lady bright 
Hath set Mr herte on any maner wight. 
If he be fals, she shal his treson see. 
His newe love and al his subtiltee 
So openly, that ther shal no-thing hyde." 

The other passage is at line 367 ff. : — 

"And slepte hir firste sleep, and thanne awook. 
For swich a joye she in hir herte took 
Both of hir queynte ring and hir mirour, 
Tliat twenty tyme she changed hir colour ; 
And in hir slepe, right for impressioun 
Of hir mirour, she hadde a visioun." 

The mirror, as described in the first passage by the 
messenger from the king of Arable and of Inde, makes 
sorrowful revelations : it shows a lady the falseness of her 
lover. In the second quotation Canacee, in her first sleep, 
" right for impressioun of hir mirour " had a vision, from 
11 
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which she awakes to have sach joy of her gifts that she 
changes color twenty times. Are we to suppose that Canacee 
has been dreaming either of the messenger from the Eastern 
king or of that king himself, and that she has had sweet 
dreams, not from any magic property of the ring and mirror, 
but simply from remembrance of them ? The passage would 
be more easily intelligible if we could suppose here a remi- 
niscence of Froissart's mirror rather than Virgil's. Some 
lines from L'Espinette seem to give a degree of likelihood to 
this conjecture. The knight in a portion of that romance 
already alluded to puts his mirror under his pillow and goes 
to sleep. He dreams that he sees a reflection of his lady : — 

" De mon mireoir me prenc garde, 
Que g"! voi I'impresaion pure 
De ma dame et de sa figure 
Qui se miroit au mireoir." ' 

I suggest that Canacee's dream was similar to the knight's 
here described, and that "impressioun of hir mirour" maybe 
an echo of "I'impression .... qui se miroit au mireoir." 

There are, moreover, other lines in the Sqvdr^s Tale which 
are of interest in connection vnth another portion of this 
same passage in L'JSspinette. We read in Chaucer's poem : — 

"Another answerde and seyde it mvghte wel be 
Naturelly, by composiciouns 
Of angles and of slye refleziouns, 
And seyden, that in Bome was swich oon." ' 

We have here possibly an allusion to Virgil's mirror. The 
description, however, answers as closely at least to the mirror 
in Froissart's episode of Papirus and Ydor6e ; and there are, 
besides, similarities of wording between the passages in the 
English and in the French poem. The knight, still dreaming 
of his lady and his mirror, says : — 

> L'Egpinette, 2623 ft » Sjinre"* IWe, 220 ft 
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' ' Cesl fanUmme ! ^ 
Non est ; car ja avint d, JRomme 
De deux amans 1' uevre pareUle 
Tele, si n'est pas grant merveille 
De ceste ci, quant bien m'avise, 
Ensi qu' Ovides le devise." ' 

It is to be noted that the mirror in this episode is, unlike 
that in the narrative proper of L'Espinette, a magic mirror. 
It is like Canacee's mirror, as described by the messenger 
from "Arable," but unlike Virgil's, in that it is useful in 
affairs of love. It is, too, so closely associated with the other 
mirror in L'Espinette that Chaucer might have combined 
the two. 

These possible echoes of Froissart in the Squires Tak 
seem to ring true. If we credit them, we have one more 
instance of the influence of the famous poet-chronicler upon 
Chaucer. 

Should we further believe that our poet knew the CUo- 
mad^ and was directly or indirectly indebted .to it for 
prominent incidents in his proposed narrative, we might be 
led to ask under what circumstances the Squire's Tale was 
composed. The question is a perilous one ; and with the 
data at hand no answer can safely be given. In general, 
however, two possibilities face us : on the one hand that the 
CUomades, retaining much of AdenSs' plot, was in some 
redaction brought nearer to Chaucer's poem ; on the other, 
that Chaucer, taking suggestions from many quarters, was 
trying to write a romance for himself. All that we now 
know of Chaucer's work-shop certainly favors the former 
alternative. 

H. S. V. Jones. 

^ Professor Kittredge has suggested to me this ponctoation. Scheler puts 
no exclamation point after /antomme. 
^VKspinette, 2661 fl. 



